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"But it is better defined as; Solitude is that state 


in which the soul resigns itself to its own reflections. The 
mind surrenders itself in retirement to the unrestrained en- 
joyment of its own ideas; and adopts without limitation or 
restraint the sentiments which the taste, the temper, the 
inclinations and the genius of its.possessor inspire," 

The term "Solitude" does not always import a total 
absence from the world. ‘Sometimes it conveys to my 
idea of dwelling in a convent, or a country Village. ‘Some- 
times it may be found in the library of a man of learning, 

sometimes an occasional retreat from the tumult of an 
active life, 

Men are frequently solitary, without being alone; for 
to constitute a state of solitude it is sufficient if the 
mind be entirely absorbed by those ideas which its own re- 
flections create. 

When I first thought of this subject of Solitude, I[ was 
browsing in my own library and accidently came across a book 
entitled "Zimmerman on Solitude". The author, I gather, was 
a German physician. He had attained a point in his profession- 
al career of great eminence. He was summoned to Paris many 
times, and on one occasion was called as a consultant by the 
physician to the King of England. His frequency at Paris and 
other cities in France brought him face to face with the courtiers 
and aristocracy of France. The book was published in England 


in 1744. It probably was published in France or Germany 


Te 


many years before, Louis XIV, the great king of France, died 
in 1715, and his son Louls XV reigned from 1715 to 1774, during 
which time this book was written and published, You can recall 
the state of society during those reigns. Its looseness and 
immorality is indicated by the fact that Louls XIV was ruled 
by his mistress, Madame de Montespan, and Louis XV was sinilarly 
ruled by his mistress, Madame de Pompadour, and later on by 
@ second mistress, Madame du Barry. This wannor of life of 
royalty permeated through his court, his nobles, his rich 
bourgeois, though it plunged the peasantry into suffering 
and poverty. 

So, Mr. Zimmerman devotes his book to the unhappiness 


of men indulging in the lives of the devotees of socisty, 


meaning by “soclety" the upper circles living this life of 


show, intrigue and immorality, and he offers as its cure the 
undoubted genuine pleasures of Solitude. 

fe Of social pleasure destroys solitude - 
even the society of nice people brings in its train all that 
fretting, chafing, tantalizing, teasing. flock of worrying 
thoughts which destroy the dignity and beauty of Live: moh 
quicker than any lonely vice." 

“We have reached a point where the fallacy has been 
exposed that the increase of social intercourse and the 
apparatus of sociel pleasure does anything but Gestroy happiness, 

“We are so made that the more addicted to resl happiness 
we grow, the more we seek solitude. It is the sign of a nature 
that is not really intellectual, though it may be as clever as 


you please, when at every chance it plunges into society." 


8. 


Sickness; 

s the common lot of humanity that at times one suffers 
from some bodily allment which necessitates in its treatment 
thet one must go to bed. Most of us at some time or anothsr 
have had this experience. Illness gives you a measure of 
solitude. Forced to do nothing, you fall back on thought. 

You have quiet, no disturbance, and you are bound to rely on 
your thoughts. It gives you the opportunity of reviewing 

your life. What has it been, what were your ambitions, have 

you accomplished them, and were they worthy? What mistakes 

have you made and why did you make them? It is not necessary 

to consider such serious subjects. You can do what David 
Grayson did - try to recall bits of rhyme, or poems you have 
known - pass in review books you have read; or you can send 

for books you have not read, but always wished you could but 

had no time, This cessation from your daily habits and 

contact with the world in solitude. To many e man it has 

given a resolve to lead a different life, to refrai om habits 
that heve caused his iliness. It has been a turning point in 
his life. Compelled by his illness to think, the illness 

forces a period leisure so seldom obtained in active life. 

One has been habituated to the idea that in his every day 

life he has never had time for one moment of leisure ad finds 
from the sick bed that he has been overlooking one of the price- 
less things of life, leisure for self-comnunion, and he finds 
out that even sorrow, misfortune and sickness soon reconcile us 


to solitude. William Penn, in one of his terms of imprisonment, 


said: "I have now had some time I could call my own, as property 


Ge 


had been so much the master before, in which I have taken @ 
$ 


view of myself and the world, and observed wherein I have 


hit and missed the mark," 
John Bunyan, when he was in the Bedford Jail, considered 
the happiest period of his life, for he was sojourning in 
Quiet Country of his own mind. 
is in such circumstances that we realize that we can 
indifferent to the hypocrisy and vanity that the world 
ers us in our vrdinary daily life; it is then that by 
perceiving what we are and what we ought to be that we be- 


ourselves. 


f Solitude has more than once given 
greatest importance to mankind. 
not, that the vast majority 
Science carry on their work in solitude? 
be shisided ag 

can only be obtained in solitude. fT} 
ways reminds me of the miner tunneling the earth in search 
of gold. He drifts to the north - 1t is not there; he 
drifts to the south, and it is not there; he digs above 
and below. and in all directions for the vein of gold - 


without success. But sometimes the pick discloses 


the vein of gold bearing quartz, and the treasure is 

brought out to take its plsce in the commerce of the 

world, the research worker in his narrow room, with all 
this and that, he drifts 


po] 


ds out another of the 


aA 


inure to the benefit of mankind, 


the astronomers on Mt. Lowe, and soon on Mt. 


pursue their observations except under the 


conditions of absolute solitude, 


In general literature there is not much dealing 


directly witn Solitude. Short references in periodical 


literature, treating the subject very briefly, was all 


that I could find. Wordsworth is preeminently the great 
0et of solitude, and Thoreau likewise leads in American 


literature. 


dition to Zimmerman, whom I have heretofore 


ientioned, there were books by two English authors, Powys 

and Anson. Une follows the development of the 

orders, the based on the words 
r* Zimmerman were both 


extremists. ‘To them Solitude was a panacea for all the 
ills of social life. They overlook the fact that man is 
a social animal, formed for society, and connected with 


it by a variety of indissoluble ties. If all mankind 


retired into the forest, lived.in dens and caves, progress 


ry 


in life would just simply stop, and mankind would lapse 


into savagery. 


Emerson, with his incisive wisdom, states the case 


ticable and So y fatal. 
the other. 
ot be the victims of words ~- Society and 
Solitude are deceptive words. It is not the circumstance 
seeing more or fewer people, but the readine 
that imports; and a sound mind will derive its 
from insight and will accept society as the natural 


in which they are to be supplied.” 


Also from Emerson; 
"Now and then a man exquisitely made can live alone 
and must; but coop up most me dd you undo them." 


A man without resources will have a sorry time of it 


in solitude, 


¥ 


But I submit to you that Solitude is entitled to 
and should receive at your hands a greater amount of 
consideration than any of us give. ' s not necessary 


to await the semi-annual event of a vacation to break 


away from our feverish jumble of ea life. 


power you can break away from this 

you follow through force of habit, 

temporary relief; you can shut the door 

sion of the 

Solitude, attain tranquility, quietude, 

mind, So many things thet seemed full of dange 

during the day flatten out to nothing when reviewed in 


of Solitude. 


{ have treated this subject thus far subjectively, 
and [ am afraid it has been dull reading. 

It is now my purpose to treat it objectively, and 
trust it will have more color. 

As far back as I can remember, I have had a deep-set 
passion for the beautiful in Nature, for ti Great Outdoors. 
In considering this subject of Solitude it occurred to me 
that the observance of the beautiful in Nature naturally 
had been exercised in the daytime, because it was only in 

ble. but in connection with 
Solitude, why should [ not take the night into consideration, 
for it was night that was mostly connected with Solitude. 
So It resolved to make soms studies of 
most £ could out of it, I planned to divide the night 
three watches - divided thusly - from sunset to 10 
(2) from 10 P. M. to 2A. M., and (3) from 2A. M. to 
sunrise. It was a novel and interesting experience and [I 


enjoyed it very auch. 


then, from sunset to 
to my plan, I had selected a bluff overlooking 
ocean in the Palos Verdes Hills, between Redondo and 
Pedro, for my first watch from sunset to 10 P, 


entered the Palos Verdes Ranch from the San Pedro side, 


westerly towards Hedondo. The plateau was a vast truck 


All along were tne unfriendly signs of "Keep Out", but finally 
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I climbed back up to the 


seaward edge was the cliff. 


The 8 had sunk in the fog b to the 


an nk west. S 


omething 


tempts the eye upwards, and | lf way to the zenith Venus was 


scintillating as the Within a short time Jupiter 


Evening 


the three stars in the 


‘hale! 
1, and 


the whole constellation. that it was 


darker and wondered what ace and dim 


nead, there was the Moon, half 


the glory of the night sky, 


and there was not that element of solituad 


w 


complete 


ainutes ran past, there were some changes; 


the headlights of the automobiles were only seen at 


long inter- 


vals; the lights in the farmhouses were no longer be seen, 


9 
It was colder and the light 


superseded by a light breeze from 


The sound of the surf, as the low breakers hit the 


was more pronounced; it was 4 gently ripping sound 


one were tearing cloth. There was a glow in the sky to the 


ae 
1SS 


t, and a short walk brought to view the line of lights 


to Redondo, stretching far down tne coast apparently to Santa 


Monica, the lights growing dimmer by distance. 


{ returned to my station, 


¢ 


21 feeling of solitude. f 


de 


e1t 


and for the first time [I had a 


that was,in fact,solitary. 
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There were two things that indica hat I had reminders 
of the presence of man. The first was the flare in the sky 
of the flash of a revolving lighthouse, and the second was 
three lights slightly above the level of the sea, denoting 
a vessel northward bound. I knew it was a vessel from the 
position of the lights and confirmed by the fact that the 
lights showed they were moving north. To.watch the lights 
for motion was like watching the minute hand of a clock - 
you cannot see them move, but you know they do by noting 
its change of position when looked at from time to time. 
But the long roll of the gentle breakers, with their 
swishing sound in the darkness that surrounded me,was the 
predominant feature of Nature in my solitude. 
thoughts drifted to the sea. [ recalled the 
the Atlantic, both going and coming, on my 


my trips to Cape San Lucas, and especially ay trip to and 


from the Hawaiian Islands in 1879-1881; and especially my two 


years' sojourn on the Island of Maui - a little dot set on the 
vast expanse of ocean. About three miles from Lahaina, a huge 


red but 


a 


block of lava jutted out into the ocean, It was rug 

only about twenty feet above the surface of an almost land- 

locked basin at its base. It formed the nost deautiful aquarium 
ever saw. Every inch of it was visible. Looking down into 


it one saw the coral forest at its base. Sometimes a puff of 


wind would agitate the surface and the 
arms of the coral would seem to wave, 
)lace for innumsrable small fish. I could 
eyes when the tiny, though marvellously brilliant fish, 
shot suddenly out from some lacelike coral, ea 
the lurid and flamelike beauty of sulphurous fire. Oc- 


ry 


casionally a jellyfish, gleaming in a transparent opal, would 
gracefully drift in and out, and shore fish modelled in 
various forms and decorated with red and blue and gold and 
silver markings. WNow and then a huge turtle would float in, 
lly jutting his serpentlike head above ‘the water. 
little fish paid no attention. But now and then 


a shark would speed in and then all the fish would scurry 


for shelter for all the world like the scampering of chickens 


when a hawk would pause and hover over the barnyard. 


The sea is the oldest terrestrial object on sarth. 
The scientists tell us that our continents, mountain ranges 
and valleys have been raised from its depths. It is 
same today. She is the great mother, even the mother of our 
winter rains, and she remains calm, cold and unconquerable 
as on the dawn of the first day. i believe she has never 
changed. Her incessant gnawing of a granite cliff eventually 
undermines it so that it topples and breaks, thus giving 
evidence of the immensity of her power. There is a rhythm 


in the rise and fall of its swells. 


is something very beautiful about the breaking 
an @lasticity, or rather pliability, about 
that gives a careless and unpremeditated grace. The 
8 come in line seeking the shore. Before it reaches 
the shore the swell seems to gain in height: and crests it- 
self into a narrow top line of white. It rises, curves and 
as it hits the beach flattens out into white foam, 
and impelled by its momentum it spreads fanlike on the sandy 
beach. It reaches the highest point its impetus psrmits 
and then withdraws back into the deep, with a sound of 
gravel and shells and becomes & part of the old ocean. It 
leaves, however, a fringe of foam along the edge where it 
spread. If you see this at sunset, it has a pronounced pink 


color. Watching them break, spréad out and retreat, makes 


ne think that they have traveled all the way from China, 


bearing a messege they must Geliver, and that at last when 
meeting our shore they have fulfilled their mission, have 
delivered their message, and as the water retreats after 
they break, they are thankful the long voyage is ov 
Speaking of the pink tinge to the froth left after it has 
flattened out, the color is as nothing compared to the 
long incline on the seaward side of the breaker, which 
mes, under the rays of the setting sun, like a mighty 


topaz shot with fire. 
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had selected a site near the ocean for my first 
watch, and had determined that the second watch 
in the mountains. As this watch included the climax of 


the night, at midnight, I desired to pass it in the most 


solitary place I knew of, and that would be at Mammoth, 


in Mono County, where we had a camp. I } ; Of a forest 
where they were so thick that it was quite dark 
in daytims, and where the sunshine never penetrated to the 
ground. If had anticipated a blue blackness thet shut out 
the sartn's surface. 
mperature was low and it was very cold. 
first the darxness was 
such a condition as s Lig) ©o little by little, 
after the first quarter of an hour, the skyline of the 
treetops was visible in front of the myriads of stars that 
The wonder was that the treetops seemed 
much taller than they did in the daytime. 
notable thing was that so: neé in the dis- 


perhnaps--ned a light. this could be 


g 


amper, 
a strange thing happened. This light seemed to 
he east at least twelve or fifteen feet steadily, 


and then at a blink of my eye it would be in its old place. 


happened all through the watch, and mus 
the result of some imperfection in my 
thing was that tree trunks fixed 
be advancing toward me. 
superstition--i know now how 
goblins, fairies and 
setting. The place I was in was 
of wind sweeping through the etops, producing 
ana creaking which unfortunately diminished the 
had. coms so far to expsri 
has been defined as that portion of every twenty- 
four hours when we are without direct sunlight 
twilight, its meturity is the darkness 

its death the dawn. I awaited nidnight, the climax of 
my vigil, with some curiosity. But if [ expected some- 
thing to happen, i was disappointed, for the minute before 
twelve was -he minute after twelve, and 


went on jus 


that came into my mind was that 
there was a complete | o not realize how 


wonderful is the blessing of color. might have 


enabled us to pe pjects, this would only have been by 


shade and form. Just imagine, l you ¢ hat this world would 


have been without the beauty color creates. 


after the rains of winter, the trees without their leaves, 
no orange, a sphere of gold with the contrast of dark green 
leaves, no breadths of lupin, no glow of poppies, no rose, 
no violet, no pansy looking you saucily in the face--no 
tulip, nor daffodil, and thousands of other objects which 
give the spiritual delight that the beauty of nature bestows 
upon you. The glorious spectacle of this beautiful world, 
the exquisite variety of form, the glow and play of color, 
and the beauty of the sea and of the sky alike by day and 
night would all have been lost. 

These seemed to be the longest hours, embracing 
micnight, the climax of the night. The sky, with its 
myriads of points of light, was all that was visible. So 
I began musing about the sky - one of the most beautiful 
of nature's manifestations, and yet probably less considered 
from the point of beauty than any other. It is so universal, 
go where you will, night and day it 1s above you. Perhaps 
its universality may be the reason it receives the least of 
our attention. 

In the daytime the clouds are more manifest, yet they 
are of exceedins beauty. Sunrise at Cape San Lucas, when the 
sky has the eppesrance first of thin white tenuous vapor, then 
a pink tinge, and the sun shoots up in all his glory - the 


whole process takes but a few minutes. It is a signal to all 


the aquatic birds that another day has begun, and simultaneously 
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nature. They receive the light of the sun in a far greater 
intensity than lower objects, the beams being transmitted 
through atmosphere, air far less dense and whohly unaf- 
fected by mist or Smoxs oF other impurity. But it was 
in the forms they assumed that much of their beauty lay - 
castles, towers, buttresses, pyramids, likeness to faces 
of men and of animals - some with astounding regularity 
as if built by engineers; other instances where they were 
all tossed, one on another, with great irregularity - there 
were mountains on mountain, But what was more astonishing 
was the level line of their bases, and surrounding them on 
all sides was a contrasting sphere of the purest blue. The 
contrast between the clean whiteness of the cloud and the 
circumambient blue entranced you with its beauty. 

The finest account of a night watch that I have 


net was written by Kobert Louis Stevenson, in his "Travels 


with a Donkey"., It is a beautiful bit of literature, and 


{I recommend its perusal. 

tT make one short quotation--he says: 

"There is one stirring hour unknown to those who 
dwell in houses; when a wakeful influence goes abroad over 
the sleeping hemisphere, and all the outdoor world are 
on their feet. It is then that the cock first crows, not 


this time to announce the aawn, but like a cheerful watchman 


speeding the course of night. Cattle a n the 
meadows, sheep break their fast illsid Houseless 
fowls open their dim eyes 
the deauty of 
He goes on to say 
the hour towards two in the morning. I kept 


watch for the hour of two in the morning for this seventh 


inning stretch; in fact, i remained until two-thirty A. 


awaiting this sign, but it did not come. laving been up 
a) oS , 0 2 
y for twenty-two and a half hours, my watch 
[ went to my awaiting bed for sleep. Thus 


oO 


endeth the sscond watch, 


(Third Watch - 2A. M. to 6 A. M.) 


Palm Springs. 


ADout four miles from the Village on the Indio Road, 
on the west side, [ had selected my location the eveninsz 


before. Up at 1:30 A. M. and at my station at 2A. . 


The primary fact impressed upon me was the intensity 


of the darkness; no object on the earth was visible. It 
was a soft, tender darkness, no harshness of cold or wind. 
Correlative to the carkness was the brightness of the stars. 
The Big Dipper was nuost in evidence in the west, and the 
Vilky Way, instead of a thin indistinct strip of vapor, was 
very distinct in its brightness, disclosing its widening and 
narrowing form, throughout its length. In my limited knowl- 
edge of the constellations [ missed many of those I might 
know. The most conspicuous planet was Jupiter, but the 
hour was not thet which showed many of the more familiar 
ones, They had either set or had not risen. The moon, 
which was at its first quarter, had passed below the horizon 
some two or three hours before. 

Complete quiet, an absence of noise pervaded the 
scene, No manifestations of human activity were present, 
except two beacon lights for the guidance of aviators. 
They persisted until long after daylight. Not a sound of 


insect or bird life. Naught but the gradual steady descent 


= 


of the stars toward the east was our only change. The 
temperature was low, one needed a heavy overcoat to be 
comfortable. Thus the minutes passed in the utter dark- 
ness, with nothing visible but the progression toward the 
east of the stars. But about 5:45 A. Me. came a change with 
remarkable suddenness. While in the east the constellations 
were growing dim, Venus, the morning star, shot up near but 
not at the place where the sun subsequently arose. Fut about 
that time a thin strip of white showed in the direct east; 
then the ground upon which [ had been standing showed the 
desert juniper, the encelias and the rocks about me. Glancing 
at these for a moment, and lifting my vision, the automobile, 


which before I could not see, took shape and form. Minute 


by alnute the vell was raised, it was another example of 


the suddenness of change of night coming On and light com- 

ing on in southern countries as compared with northern 

countries, a5 in. the north there are long twilights and slow 

dawns. In the tropics there are no twilights and the "sun 

comes up like thunder out of China ‘cross the bay." We are 

far enough south to have practically no twilights, and I was 

having an experience which showed how brief the dawn could be. 
The stars rapidly dimmed; the Big Dipper, which had 

been the most conspicuous object in the heavens, was hardly 


visible, though it had not yet reached the horizon. The 


purpling of the hills was just the reversal of the even- 
ing. In the evening the western hills take on the purple 
haze, which banks up full in the canyons of tne range, while 
the eastern hills sre shown in all their brownness anc 
nakedness. But in the morning light the western hills showed 
the brown earth, the rocks amd peaks in all their colorless 
nakedness. In the morning it is the eastern hills that we 

see purpled, the degree of color being deepest in the north 
and shading to whiteness where the sun rose, There was 
but one cloud in our range of vision, a long, irregular, 
narrowing and broadening drift of cloud. It became pink and 
then golden and then its natural white ina few moments, 

Of the twelve hours consumed by the three night watches 
ten hours were in complete darkness, and in but two was there 
any visibility of terrestrial objects. in the first watch 


from six P. # P. Me, not over an nour; in the third watch 
from 2 A. Me to 6 A. Me, not over one hour. So there were ten 
hours of darkness, with naught but the celestial bodies in 


the sky visible. So I was just neturally forced to look at 


them if I wished to see anything. 


. 3 


I lived in the Hawaiian Islands, on the Island of Maul, 
at the village of Lahaina, for two years, 1879-1981. I had 
accepted an offer to tutor two sons in the family of Mr. Harry 


furton, the owner of a sugar plantation. The sugar from the 


mill was shipped to Honolulu on asshooner owned by ir. Turton. 


At certain times the schooner would be detained by absence 

of wind or other circumstance; the sugar would accumulste 

in the bins, and it was a matter of great importance to know 

wnen the schooner would arrive. to wr, Turton purchased 

in France a telescope with a 3-3/4 inch lens. It was mounted 

on a platform made at the apex of the roof 

and with it he could pick out his schooner 

ping in the channel far away, and it would 

approximate idea as to when she would anchor at Lahaina. 

Having ample time to apply to it, I read a book on astron- 

omy for beginners. It was for the general reading public, 

no mathematics involved, From this book I learned the figures, 

names and location of the planets and constellations. With 

the aid of the telescope this knowledge was relatively fixed. 

So for many months I woulc go up to the primitive observatory, 

gaze at Jupiter, with its mocnss; Saturn, with ite rir 

Moon, with its mountains; and the starry universe in general. 
That was sixty years ago. On these nights of the watches 

I gave myself up to furbishing up my memory of the planets, 

the stars, the constellations. How quickly it came back. 

Immediately i was transported to the little telescope at 


Lahaina, although it was thousands of miles away and sixty 


years past. There was Venus, with her sparkling brightness; there 


wes Orlon, with his belt and sword; there was Aldebaran, most 
orilliant of all the stars, scintillating in the Hyades; the 


Seven Sisters in the Pleiades, twinkling with exasperating 


Gimness and clearness, whom some poet has likened to fire- 
flies in a net. were the planets, the fixed stars and 
the Moon. All just the same in color, in position, as they 
were sixty years ago. Aye! as they were when Phoenician 
nariners ateered thelr ships and Egyptian shepherds timed 
their sowing of grain and reaping. Thi they are, sll in 
place, all moving with the same rhythm, and in the same path 
as in past centuries and will be for centuries to come. This 
was no accident; it did not just happen. It was by design; 
these movements of the heavenly bodies, so ever-enduring, 
so inflexible, so undeviating, so permanent, having existed 
from beyond our ability to conceive must be the design of 
some One, some force. And what was it, or who olsnned it? 

[ was not quite sixteen when I went up to Berkeley 
and was not quite twenty when I gradusted. 

The University had, even in those days, a fine library, 
and [ was an. insetiete reader, From some remarks of Professor 
Joseph LeConte, professor of Geology, on the question of 4 


conflict between Religion and Science, I took up Parwin's 


"Origin of Species" and "Descent of Man" and read them both. 


I read what books I sould get on Evolution. The result was 
I did not know where I was. i was certain of one thing--I 
hed drifted away from my former standpoint, but I did not 
know whers [ had drifted to. 

So it happened that, not being able to see anything but 


the sters and each night they were relatively just as they 


were the night before, I was thrown into a mood of moralizing, 


ol. 


all suggested by the wonder at their everlasting identity 
and never-failing identity of progression in the sky. 
asked myself what was my philosophy of life. 

Bvery man has his own individual philosophy of life, 
his own beliefs, his doubts, his questions, and his convic- 
tions upon ideas of life. It is strange how we keep these 
to ourselves. I have never had a friend, no matter how 
intimate was our friendship, ask me what were my beliefs. 

I have never asked such a friend what were his beliefs. 
heve never heard this matter of personal beliefs discussed. 
Perhaps your experience has been different from mine, but I 
believe, as a general thing, each one's philosophy of life 
has been kept by each within himself. 

{ was aware that 1 had never consciously figured a 
principle upon which I based my actions, ‘The immensity 
of confusion thst existed amongst the followers of the re- 
ligious faiths--thers were millions who followed Confucius, 
and millions who followed Buddha; other millions of Mohammedans, 
and millions of Christians; and millions more of ignorant 
gavage races and tribes who had a religion based on sooth- 


sayers, medicine men, human sacrifices, and such like, 


utterly ignorant of any sect. Even the Catholics were 


divided into Greek and Roman Catholic divisions, and the 
Protestants were divided into Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, etc. And even 
these hed their subdivisions and subd-subddivisions without end. 


Then there were the philosophers, Plato, Spinosa and Kent. All 


of confusi: (and my enumeration could be 
ten times over) confused me beyond measures, and 
remembered Science, You remember the incident of 
Galileo in the Sixteenth Century. i@ had constructed a 
refracting telescope for astronomical purposes. He had 
commenced his astronomical researches with his own telescope. 
ie determined that the moon shone by the reflected light of 
sun, and discovered that Jupiter had four moons or satel- 
He conflrmed Copernicus in that the earth revolved 
about the sun annually, and about its own axis in twenty- 
four hours. He was called before the Inquisition twice, 
and only by his own abjuration was he saved from torture 
and perhaps death. I remembered Darwin reading before the 
Royal Society of London his paper on the Origin of Species 
and launching the idea of the doctrine now known as Svolution. 
How immediate was the outcry that he was endeavoring to de- 
stroy the very basis of the Christian religion. 


At this stage of my musings, I asked myself--is there 


any principle of life thet I should follow? [I cast aside 


10 importance the confusion and clutter of dogmatic 
theology--by that I mean the sects, schisms, the theological 
disputes over trifles, the philosophers, the never-ending 
disputations about this point or that--and it caused me no 


I recalled the woféds of wise old Omar Khayam: 


“When Allah mixed my y, he knew full well 
éy future acts and could each one foretell. 
#ithout his will no act of mine was wrought. 


Is 1t then just to punish me in hell?" 


i was seeking something that would be fused with 
spirituality yet, while all-embracing, would be simple and 
easy to follow. i think, subconsciously, the practice of 
uy adult life flashed into my mind the answer--and it was 
this: 

"Whatsoever ye would that men should do 

to you, do ye even so to them,” 
The Golden Rule uttered by Jesus Christ, The practice of 
the Golden Rule satisfies my conscience in so far as my 
relations with my fellowmen are concerned. It is so universal 
and its application simple. 

#@ are so familiar with the Golden Rule as it appears 
in the New Testanent that we may easily fall to appreciate 
the historical significance of this - its first formulation, 
It seems as much of a commonplace to us as the once sensa- 
tional thesis that the earth is round and revolves about 


the sun. As a matter of fact, this reduction of all the 


apparent manifoldness of tne requirements of morality to 


a single formula is one of the major achievements of the 


human mind; indeed, is one of the greatest as well as one of 


the most important generalizations to be found in the 


entire intellectual nistory of the race. 


The Golden Rule is all-embracing in its application 


and has the indubiteole mark of superlative greatness. 
Without following the effect, for you all can do that, it 
is worthy of its divine author, Jesus Christ. 

i had not more than come to my conclusion that “what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
them" was a soul-satisfying rule of life than there 
immediate revulsion. A sort of atavistic fear 
that pernaps I was not doing what was right to 
seif to this one principle - all-embracing though it was. 
This lurking doubt, while fading out and not altering my 
selection, was not dispelled until [ came across the follow- 
ing quotation from a living author and philosopher; 

"T am not speaking about the influence of Science 
the external condition of our life, which is extensive 
enough, but rather of its unconscious influence on our view 
of things. ‘Since Galileo's time this influence has been 
so vast and deep that it has enveloped all of us, Say what 
you will, the modern man's view of God, of the universe + 
of Man's creation and past history, of his goodness or bad- 


: 


ness, Of his soul and its possible survival, of what to do 


2 


with nis body, of sin, punishment, the character of God's 
vengeance and forgiveness - all these notions have under- 
gone definite changes and are not those of the man of 
Galileo's time." 

ting further confirmation that my doubts had no 
foundation, I remembered a little book cd relatively few 
pages, given to me by its author, one of the foremost 
thinkers of the present day, no less a personage than our 
beloved Dr. Kobert A. Millikan. Eagerly I took 1t up and 


turned to the address entitled "Science and Religion". 


reading I found thet which gave me great comfort and con- 


The fact is so obvious that he who runs may read, 
thet all thet is vital in Christianity has remained 

i3r untouched by the most complete revolutions 

in theology such ave gone on, for example, during 


the past hundred Many of us were brought up 


under creeds and have now completely 
passed on, as such things will continue to do as the 
world progresses; and yet, as we look back, we see 
ssential thing which the churches of our child- 
hood were doing for us, and for our neighbors, then 
precisely what they are doing now, namely, stimu- 
lating us to right conduct as each of us sees it, 
inspiring us to do as we know we ought to do, develop- 


ing our ideas and our aspirations. 


"lt is the life and teachings of Jesus which con- 
stitute all that is essential to Christianity, that 
the spread of his spirit of unselfishness, of his 
idealism, and his oelief he brotherhood of 

great purpose 


of the Christian 


Rut something more than thet must be included in your 
noral make-up. As near’as I can come to it, there must be 
a sense of splrituality to be taken into account, such as 
was suggested by the regulated motion of the stars in the 
universe, so vividly brought to my mind in these watches of 
the night. What it is, I do not know, It 1s to me undefin~ 
able and unfathomable. And in my limited range of literature, 
it has never been explained or fathomed. It is a force beyond 
human control, and why should I, at my age, seek to find it 


out? I just accept it and cease struggling. in a round- 


about way, but ultimately, I will connect it up--I am going 


to tell you in what I found this splritual inspiration. 

Some years ago I purchased a little book entitled 
"Big Trees" written by Andre Corbeau, The opening chapters 
relating to the birth of a child redwood were very appealing 
to me. if do not know where the book is now; I have not seen 
it for a long time, but I have written this account from 
nemory of what was in the book, and where memory failed, I 


nave injected my own observations. 


the fall of the year and the cones on the 
Sequoia trees were fast coming to the yield of the nutlets 
from which the forest life was reproducing itself. A Douglas 
squirrel running with grace anc agility along the boughs of 
a giant sequoia sempervirens, examining this cone and that, 
seeking its food for the winter, jostled a fully ripe cone 
so that a tiny nmutlet fell towards the earth. Almost as 
light as a feather, a gust of wind hit it in its dropping 
o the earth and lifted it to ea great helght, from which, as 

it slowly descended, it was hit again and again by the wind, 
lifted and lowered, skimaing close to the ground and then 
hurried forward through the forest. Time and time again 
it grazed the trunks of other trees, passed through their 
interleced branches, rose and fell, until it finally came 
to rest upon the polished surface of a rock, [Eut not for 
long. By some accident of nature, it found itself embedded 
in a mass of loose vegetation, dried sticks and sand, This 
clearing away in some unknown manner, it was carried across 
a running stream and left on the bank, ‘uring the night, 

stream rose, caught it in ite current and carried it 
down stream, over the falls; sticking to the current, it 
avoided the rocks in the rapids, now in still places almost 


stationary, it would be sucked into the current to go dancing 


along--now near the @ast bank now on the west, finally ending 


up in quiet water near the shore. The declining volume of the 


stream left it on dry land, Then a period of fitful winds 


ther and yon, But it 


conditions which would fit its 
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the tree above the surface of the earth, the lower one was 


the beginning of the root structure, anchoring the tree 
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and furnishing the channel for the food supply to the 


upper, which was the beginning of the tree above the 
ground and which we see. 

In its wanderings it had been blown hither and thither; 
it had geen glorious morns and enchanting sunsets; 
been chilled and warmed; it had lain the winter thr 
under the warm blanket of masses of snow; it had 
ried by cyclonic winds and gentle zephyrs; times inches 
had separated it from places that were favorable to its 
germination, only to be frustrated by some casual force, 


Throughout it all, it had stubbornly maintained its fixed 
determination until the goal of the right conditions had 
been met. The thin white filament that shot upwards 
grew with the lapsing years, each year seeing it increase 
in girth and height, bearing with indomitable serenity the 
blasts of winter and the warmth of sumner after sumner, 
with equal indifference; teaching us to maintain our poise, 
indifferent to the slings and arrows of outrageous 

As I have said, this featherweight seed had a 


of travel and had finally landed near the place it started. 


{t formed one tree in a colonnade of its own kind that 
formed something like an alsle, marked by pillars on 
each side. 


At the entrance of a grove of trees the Romans would 


slace the inscription: "NUMEN IN SST" which, freely trans- 


. 


lated, means “God is in this place.” I have been in 

of the great cathedrals of Surope and in each, upon 

ing, you were swept away into a feeling 

But that feeling had nothing of the intens 

entering a cathedral not built by human hands--as 

a redwood forest; a cathedral whose supports were the trunks 

of these noble trees, whose ceiling was the sky above, sever 
g, from the drift of fog and cloud, the azure sky, 

the twinkling stars eat night; whose floor was 4 carpet of 

ferns and delicate wild flowers; whose choir was the murmur 

of summer breezes through the treetops. 


Tt wy 


you could but say "Numen in est"--God is here. 
So it was in the God of Nature - God sanifest 
beauties of Nature, thet I found solace and comfort 


happiness in the worship of that invisible force whict 


can call God : f need search no further. Here 
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